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“MISSION AMONG THE CHEROKEES. 
TOUR GF REV MR. BUTRICK. 
( Concluded from page 516.) 


Mr. Butrick’s description of Natural Curi- 
osities en the Lookout .VMountarns. 


We place the following extracts from Mr. But- 
rick’s journal by themselves, for the sake of a 
connected view of the ,curiosities, whigh he has 
described. 

Saturday, Aug. 28. In company with 
Mr. Chamberlain, | ascended the Lookout 
Mountains, to visit a citadel of rocks. This 
js just at the top of the mountain, and is 
composed of rocks as high as houses of one, 
two, or three stories. It is so situated as to 
afford streets and lanes, and to form many 
convenient shelters from the heat, rain, and 
wind. Especially we noticed one apart- 
ment, twelve feet by fifteen, and six feet 
high in the highest place, arched over head, 
and walled on each side, by solid rock ; ex- 
cept an opening for a door, and one or two 
places in the corners, which would serve 
for chimneys. This natural fortress was 
formerly inhabited by the Creeks. We saw 
where they hung their meat, and where 
they prepared their lodgings. Here, alter 
viewing for a moment the wonders of Om- 
nipotence, being retired from all the world, 
we bowed with adoration before Him, 
whose favour is compared to the shadow of 
a great rock ina weary land. 

In the afternoon we explored a number 
efcaves. The first was entered by a strep 
descentof eight or ten feet,through a simall 
aperture. Wethen came to a large cavity, 
which extended to the right and left. We 
first examined the cavern on the left hand, 
Which extended a number of rods. This 
was beautifully ornamented with petrifac- 
tions. Here were shelves, benches, &c. 
supported, apparently, by studs and braces 
above and below, and some richly orna- 
mented with various articles of furniture, 
Here, also, our attention was caught by 
curious petrifactious, which we could al- 
most imagine to be a diminutive race of 
people standing around us in profound si- 
lence, as if struck dumb by the rash intru- 
sion of strangers. 

After gratifying our curiosity in this 
secret abode of wonders, we returned and 
pursued our subterranean course to the 
right. Here we bad a more beautiful and 
grand prospect than before. We found 
ourselves, not in a dark and dreary cavern, 
Sutin a richly orpamented mansion, adorn- 


ed as by the cunning hands of the artist. 
Trables, settees, shelves, and a dwarfish 
race, with various ornaments hanging from 
the roof, continually excited new admira- 
tion. 

After proceeding 4 few rods, we came 
to a small passage leading to another apart- 
ment, of which I will not attempt a de- 
scription. Great andjmarvellous are thy 
works, O Lord, and that my soul knoweth 
right well.” 


In company with several friends, Mr. Butrick 
on the 25th, rode to visit what he terms “‘ an an- 
cient fortification,” on the Lookout Mountain. 


After riding about eight miles, we came 
to abranch of Little River, which rises on 
the mountain, and empties into Coosa, a 
few miles below Chattoogy. Our attention 
was first arrested by the falls, a few rods 
above, on our left. 

The perpendicular fall is, I should 
judge, thirty feet, and the whole fall forty 
or fifty. Atthe bottom isa large reservoir 
of water, walled on both sides by rocks of 
immense height. Turning our course a 
few rods down the river, we cameto the 
outer wall of the fortification. 

The stones were partly fallen down, and 
earth had been in part formed about them. 
This wall is semi-circular, enclosing one or 
two acres of land, and terminated at each 
end by a precipice. Within this wall is 
another, enclosing less ground, but made 
apparently stronger. The precipice be- 
tween the two ends of the wall is, we 
judged, about 200 feet nigh, and is nearly 
perpendicular. Inthe side of this preci- 
pice, about fifty feet from the top, the 
openings of caverns appear. 

We descended the rocks at a place 
where the descent is not difficult, twenty 
or thirty feet. We then turned to the left, 
gradually descending by the side of the 
precipice a short distance, and soon came 
to the first fortress. 

Just before coming to this, our passage 
was rather frightful. On our left, was a 
lofty perpendicular rock extending up- 
wards, and on our righta precipice nearly 
perpendicular extending downward, leavy- 
ing a passage for us of only two or three 
feet wide. We did not stop to examine 
the prospect, but contented ourselves with 
passing silently along to a place of greater 
safety. 

Here, in the side of this tremendous 
precipice, ace four apartments of sufficient 
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size and height for the comfortable accom- 
modation of a large number of people. 

They are arched over head, and walled 
on all sides but one, by the solid rock. 
From the first room we pass through a dvor 
in the partition to the second. From the 
second we goround the partition, near the 
edge of the precipice, to the third ; from 
the third, we Crawl under the rock, through 
asmall hole, to the fourth. Between the 
third and fourth is a cavity in the rock, 
sufficiently large for a number of persons 
tosit. Back of the fourth room, is a small 
chamber, into which a person may pass 
through a crevice in the rock. A single 
step from the front door of this room, would 
precipitate a person 150 feet. 

After examining these secure retreats, 
we retraced our steps to the place where 
we first descended the ‘rocks. We then 
turned to the right, and found three other 
fortresses, distinguished from the four by a 
more safe approach, and a situation more 
retired from a view of the tremendous pre- 
cipice below, 

In the afternoon of Wednesday, we ex- 
plored another cave. This cave, at the 
mouth, is about one rod wide, but so low, 
that we were obliged to stoop as we enter- 
ed. Soon it became more spacious, adorn- 
ed with beautiful petrifactions of various 
shapes and sizes. Wehad not proceeded 
far, before the passage became twenty feet 
high ; when the cavern divided, forming 
upper and lower apartments. We _ first 
examined the upper room. 

Ascending about ten feet, a most strik- 
ing prospect was presented to our view; a 
spacious room most beautifully ornament- 
ed on all sides. Here were pillars extend- 
ing to the lofty arch above; beautiful 
hangings of various shapes and sizes ; and 
alcoves adorned with the richest furniture. 
In this subterranean chamber, we discov- 
ered a vase four or five feet in diameter, 
containing a quantity of cold fresh water. 
On one side of this, was a beautiful scallop 
Six or eight inches high. 

After going some distance in this upper 
apartment we returned, and pursued our 
researches below; but our progress was 
soon arrested by deep water. 

The next day we discovered a room 
which escaped our notice yesterday, and 
which far surpassed every thing of the 
kind, which I had seen before. It was as 


if nature, patient and weary of our curi- 
Osity, had thrown open her most secret re- 
cesses, and exposed to view the delights of 
of her heart. 

Crawling along under a low place in the 
cavern I saw by the glimmering of the 
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torch, a room, about ten feet square, and 
three or four high, completely arched, and 
ornamented with the finest drapery. The 
floor, which was perfectly level, was coy. 
ered with scallops of various dimensions 
and heights some of which were nearly 
filled with fresh water. Petrifactions, re- 
sembling spears, guarded the roof of the 
avenue. Under these I crawled, and with 
inexpressible satisfaction entered this pal- 
ace of wonders. The hangings above and 
on all sides, the vases below, in short the 
beauty of the whole scene, entirely sur- 
passed any description, which I can give. 
—After contemplating this prospect, we re- 
traced our course till we came to the 
mouth of the cavern, where of course ou 
researches ended. 


SUPERSTITIOUS OBSERVANCE OF THE 
INDIANS. 

The following account of the precautionary 
measures taken by the Indians against prevailing 
diseases, is extracted from a late journal Kept at 
one of our stations. 


The Conjurer, or Doctor, (of which 
there is one perhaps in every town,) when 
any uncommon disease appears in his vi- 
cinity, directs seven chosen men to go on 
a hunting tour. Their orders are to hunt 
till they have killed seven deer. The 
meat and skins are to be carried to an ap- 
pointed place. Meanwhile the Conjurer 
rises at an early hour, and betakes him- 
self to the woods fasting,—as also do the 


hunters,—where he collects ail kind of 


herbs and roots, that appear to him to pos- 
sess any virtue. These are taken to the 
place appointed for the deer. After having 
put his physic, as he calls it,into a large pot, 
made of earth for this purpose, and sus- 
pended, with a sufficient quantity of water, 
over a good fire, he eats; being carefu 
himselfto keep the pot constantly boiling 
from this time, till all the inhabitants of the 
town, who wish to escape the dreadful dis- 
ease, collect. 

The meat sought by the hunters, is first 
cooked and consumed. Afterward all the 
females old and young, dance seven times 
around a fire, the tine being beat on a keg, 
or pan, by a man appointed for the service. 
‘Towards day all join in dancing, who are 
big enough to keep from being trodden 
under foot ; except the poor conjurer, who 
must strictly attend to his herbs. 

About sunrise, all partake freely of this 
nauseous composition, and wash the whole 
body in the same. Seven men are then 
chosen to stay by the pot, filled with fresh 
roots and herbs, seven days longer, fasting 
every day till sun-set, when victuals must 
be carried to them, The people then dis- 
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perse, every family taking away a supply of 
the decoction, and having liberty to apply 
to the chosen men for more, any time with- 
in the seven days. Whenthe seven days 
are passed, all meet again, and the same 
ceremonies are observed. The Conjurer 
having, in the mean time, provided a fresh 
supply of medicine, and made it effcacious 
by fasting. 

In the morning having drank again 
freely and washed, the Conjurer pronoun- 
ces them proofagainst the prevailing disease, 
He then gives them a short talk, in which 
he tells how many will die in such a time, 
and then all return to their homes feeling 
quite secure. The Conjurer takes, as a 
reward for his labours, the skins of the 
deer, and a string of white beads from 
every family, who share the benefit of his 
service. 

If, in spite of all this labour and toil, the 
disease continues to prevail, a very trifling 
reason satisfies the deluded multitude. ‘The 
reason assigned for their ill success here 
last ‘spring, when the measles prevailed, 
was, that missionaries had come into this 
country. 


SPEECH OF AN AGED INDIAN CHIEF. 

The Indians have no newspapers. It is hence 
no more than just, that they should sometimes be 
allowed to speak for themselves, through the 
journals of other nations. We therefore give a 
place in our werk to a recent speech of a venera- 
ble chief in one of the south-western tribes. As 
will readily be perceived, it was occasioned by the 
late negociations for the cession of some part of 
their terrttory,lying on this side of the Mississippi, 
to the United States. 

This afternoon the eld King, came to 
make us a visit. After calling for an in- 
terpreter he began to relate, with appa- 
rent reserve, some of the decisions of the 
jate Council against disposing of their land. 
But, in a little time, he hecame quite free, 
and told us plainly, that he was afraid of 
the white people, and distressed for his 
children, (meaning the people of his na- 
tion.) He desired to live here while he 
lives ; yet, as he had but little time to stay, 
it was not much matter on his own ac- 
count. Buthe was night and day grieved 
for his children, whom he should leave be- 
hind, lest the white people would not give 
them power to live, and lest they should be 
driven from the earth. We endeavoured to 
soothe the old man, by mentioning some 
things, which we thought calculated to in- 
spire a confidence in the government of 
the United States, particularly in their fa- 
ther the President ; and to show, that he 
felt towards them as his children, and de- 
sired their best good ; and also, that almost 
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all the white people considered them as 
brothers, and wished to do them good. 

He replied, if we have a little brother, 
who is poer, and does not know well how 
to take care of himself, I do not think it is 
right to try to get away from him the little 
all that he has. I think we should be wil- 
ing to have him keep his little, and try to 
teach him how to use it, that he may be 
better able to take care of himself.—He 
acknowledged that their father, the Presi- 
dent, had always given them good talks ; 
but he did not think they had been well 
kept. He then proceeded to give us what 
he called a history ofthis business. He 
said, that President Washington agreed 
where the line should be—had it run and 
marked—and told them this should al- 
ways be the line between them, and the 
white people. Soon after there must be 
another treaty and another line; again, 
another treaty and another line ; and so on; 
—always telling them this shall be the 
last line, and always using the same rea- 
sons, when they wished for more land: viz. 
“You have more land than you want. 
You can live much better, if you leave 
hunting ; raise cattle, hogs, corn, and cot- 
ton; make your own clothes, and have 
your bread and meat always at hand. If 
you do this, then you will not want so much 
land.”’—This, he said, was all good ; but 
many did not at first like it, and they had 
great disputings about it. Now they had 
done with these disputes ; almost all were 
following this advice of their fathers, and 
could do very well on the little land they 
had. Only they wanted their children 
instructed and trained to work. Soon 
their children would be men and women ; 
and the nation would then be rich, and 
happy on their little land; and would not 
repine for what they had given to the Uni- 
ted States. But now, said he, the white 
people seem determined to take this last 
little ; andare willing to leave my child- 
ren to go back into the wilderness, and be 
lost. This grieves me so that I can think 
of nothing else, only that white people kill 
my people, and no notice is taken of it. 

He then-gave in detail a list of mur- 
ders, which had been committed ; and the 
murderers had not been brought to justice. 
He said four of his own family had been 
murdered by white men in time of peace, 
and he never could get any satisfaction for 
it; that just in that part of the nation 
where he lived, twelve persons had been 
murdered by the whites, since the Creek- 
war, and no murdefer killed for it. 

It was not so among red people. Ifa 
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person of one nation killed one of another, 
they always gave up the murderer ; and if 
an Indian of his nation killed a white man, 
they always gave him up. He had often 
sent word to the president about these 
things. He knew there were good people 
among the whites ; but knowing all these 
things as he did, he could not but be a- 
fraid of the white people. 

In subsequent conversations on religious sub- 
jects, this aged and venerable chef said,—“ That 
when he was young, he was told they went to an- 
other country when they died, where were many 
people,and great towns and villages; but that they 
never talked much about these things.” He 
knows not how they came by the idea of a future 
State. 


—_— 


SKETCH OF THE MISSIONS OF 
THE UNITED BRETHREN. 


Written by the Poet Montgomery. 
(Continued from p. 501.) 


In 1632, pitying the misery of the Ne- 
groes inthe West Indies, two Brethren sail- 
ed tothe Danish Island of St. Thomas ; 
and such was their devotedness to the work, 
that having heard that they could not have 
intercourse with the slaves unless they 
themselves became slaves, they went with 
the full purpose to sell themselves into bon- 
dage, that they might have the opportuni- 
ty of teaching the poor African the way of 
deliverance from the captivity of sin and 
Satan. 

Although this sacrifice was not eventu- 
ally required of them, sacrifices no less 
painfui were cheerfully submitted to for 
many years, during which they had to eat 
their bread in the sweat of their brow and 
_ tO maintain themselves by manual labour 
under a tropical sun, while every hour of 
leisure was employed in conversing with 
the heathen. ‘The fruits of their zeal and 
perseverance in due time appeared ; and 
in the West Indies (Danish and British) 
there are now more than 28,000 negroes 
joined to the Brethren’s Congregations, 
and a vast number have entered into eter- 
nal rest, steadfast in the faith of Christ. 
Thus are the wrongs of injured Africa, of 
which England is not yet permitted to 
see the termination, redressed, in one re- 
spect, at least in the land whither her sons 
are led captive ; and, through the instru- 
mentality of Missions fostered by British 
benevolence, are thousands, as we trust, re- 
leased from the most abject bondage to 
Satan, and brought intothe “ glorious lib- 
erty of the sons of God.” 

The sable congregations are gradually 
ipcreasing beyond the capacity of the 
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Churches to contain, and of the missiona- 
ries to superintend them. In Antigua, 
these circumstances, combined with the in- 
vitation and assistance of the Colonial Le- 
gislature, have led to the formation of a 
new settlement, and to the commencement 
of two others. In Jamaica, the spiritual 
want of numerous negroes on the May- 
day Mountains, and the inconvenience ex- 
perienced by their walking from ten to 
twenty miles to attend the ministry of the 
Gospel, suggests the urgent necessity for a 
new settlement, but the state of the finan- 
ces of the missions presents serious obsta- 
cles to its establishment and support. 

Nota step behind the first missionaries 
to the negroes in ardour and self-denial, 
were those who went to Greenland in 1733. 
In order to effect the benevolent purpose 
of converting the Greenlanders to the 
faith of Christ, Matthew Stach, and his 
cousin Christopher Stach,proceeded to Co- 
penhagen early inthe spring of that year. 
Nothing can more strikingly exhibit the 
zeal of these devoted servants of Christ, 
than the truly apostolic spirit in which 
they entered upon their arduous labour in 
his vineyard. They literally obeyed the 
injunction of Christ to his disciples, when 
he sent them out to preach the Gospel, 
‘Take nothing for your journey, neither 
staves, nor scrip, neither bread, neither 
money, neither gbave two Coats a piece.’ 
“ There was no need of much time,” says 
one of them, “ or expense for our equip- 
ment. The congregation consisted chiefly 
of poor exiles, who had not much to give, 
and we ourselves had nothing but the 
clothes on our backs.” ‘They travelled to 
Copenhagen on foot: their unfavourable 
prospect on reaching that city did not dis- 
pirit them ; they committed their cause to 
Him who orders all things according to the 
counsel of his own will, fully persuaded 
that if their intentions were pleasing in his 
sight, ne could be at no loss for ways and 
means of bringing them to Greenland, and 
of supporting and protecting them when 
they landed there. In this confident hope 
they were not disappointed—Count Pless, 
first Lord of the Be@chamber, after mucl: 
deliberation, greatly interested himself for 
them; and, at his recommendation, the 
King wrote a letter to M. Egede, the Dan- 
ish Missionary, with his own hand, in their 
behalf. 

The following anecdote will illustrate a 
little the self-devotion of these eminent 
servants of Christ:—In one of his conver- 
sations with them, Count Pless, asked, 
“How they intended to maintain them- 
selves in Greenland ?” Unacquainted with 
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the situation and climate of the country, 
our Misionaries answered, * By the labour 
of our hands and God’s blessing ;” adding, 
“thatthey weuld build a house and cul- 
tivate a piece of land, that they might not 
be burdensome to.any.” He objected that 
there was no timber fit for building in that 
country. “If this is the case,” said our 
Brethren, “ thea we will cig a hole in the 
earth, and lodge there.” Astenished at 
their ardour in the canse in which they had 
embarked, the Count replied, “ No, you 
shall not be driven to that extremity ; take 
the timber with you and build a house ; 
accept of these fifty dollars for that pu.- 
ose.” 

When the Brethren arrived in Green- 
land, they experienced often the greatest 
difficulty in procuring a subsistence: they 
now and then earned a little by writing for 
the Danish Missionaries, till the stock of 
provisions at the colony began to fail. By 
this time, however, they had not only learn- 
ed to be satisfied with very mean and scan- 
ty fare, but had also inured themselves to 
the eating of seal’s flesh, mixing up a little 
oatmeal with train-oil. Those who know 
the nature of train-oil, may form some idea 
ef the hardships endured by them. Yet 
even this was a delicacy, compared to 
some of the fare which the calls of hunger 
obliged them to use. 

The Missionaries were plain men, who 
knew only their native tongue ; and who, 
in order to acquire one of the most barba- 
rous dialects upon earth, had to learn the 
Danish language first, that they might 
avail themselves of the grammar of the 
Rev. Mr. Egede. Such has been their 
success, however, that now nearly the 
whole of the Greenland population, in the 
neighbourhood of some oftheir Settlements, 
is become Christian. The state of society is 
wonderfully changed; and  istruction, 
through the medium of the Danish as well 
as Moravian teachers, is at least as univer- 
salia that inhospitable clime, as in our 
own country. 

Here also the desire for the gospel is 
spreading among the heathen still remain- 
ing on the southern shores; and it is the 
earnest wish of the Brethren to be permit- 
ed toestablish a fourth settlement among 
them. It is’ remarkable that a similar 
thirst for the word of life is at the same 
time manifested by the Esquimaux, on the 
opposite though distant shores of Labrador, 
where 2 new establishment of Missionaries, 
in another part-of the coast, is most earn- 
estly sought for by the Natives, and as 
anxiously desired by the Brethren, but 
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from the state of the funds, it cannot be 
effected. 

The account of the conversion of the 
first Greenlander deserves a particular re- 
cital.—* On the 2nd of June, 1738,” write 
the missionaries, “ many Southianders vis- 
ited us. Brother Beck, at the time, was 
copying a translation of a portion of the 
gospels, ‘The heathen being very curious 
to Know the contents of the book, he read 
a few sentences, and after some conversa- 
tion wh them, he gave them an account 
of the creation of the world, the fall of 
man, and his recovery by Christ. In 
speaking on the redemption of man, the 
Spirit of God enabled him to enlarge, with 
more than usual energy, on the sufferings 
and death of our Saviour, and in the most 
pathetic manner to exhort his hearers seri- 
ously to consider the vast expense at which 
Jesus had ransomed the souls of his people. 
He then read to them, out ofthe New Tes- 
tament, the history of our Saviour’s agony 
in the garden. Upon this, the Lord open- 
ed the heart of one of the company, whose 
name was Kayarnak, who, stepping up to 
the table, in an earnest manner exclaimed, 
* How was that? Tell me that once more; 
for I too desire to be saved.’ These words, 
which were sucl as had never before been 
uttered by a Greentander, so penetrated 
the soul of brother Beck, that with great 
emotion and enlargement of heart, he gave 
them a general account of the life and 
death of our Saviour, and the scheme of 
salvation through him. Some of the Pa- 

ans laid their hands on their mouths, 
which is their usual custom when struck 
with amazement. On Kayarnak an im- 
pression was made that was not transient, 
but had taken deep root in his heart. By 
means of his conversation, his family (or 
those who lived in the same tent with him) 
were brought under conviction ; and be- 
fore the end of the ionth, three large fa- 
milies came with all their property, and 
pitched their tents near the dwelling of 
our brethren, ‘ in order,’ as they said, ‘ to 
hear the joyful news of man’s redemp- 
tion.”” Kayarnak became eminently ser- 
viceable to the missions, as a teacher of 
his countrymen, and adorned his christian 
profession tll his death. 

A great change took place from this time 
in the mode adopted by the brethren, im 
their endeavours to instruct the natives. 
The method hitherto pursued by them, 
consisted principally in speaking to the 
heathen of the existence, the attributes, 
and perfections of God, and enforcing obe- 
dience to the divine law ; hoping by this 
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means gradually to prepare their minds for 
the reception of the sublimer and more 
mysterious truths of the gospel. And it 
must be allowed, that, abstractly consider- 
ed, this method appears the most rational ; 
but, when reduced to practice, it was found 
wholly ineffectual. For five years the 
missiona-ies had laboured inthis way, and 
could scarcely obtain a patient hearing 
from the savages. Now, therefore, they 
de‘ermined, in the literal sense of the 
words, to preach Christ, and Him Cruci- 
fied, without first “ laying the foundation 
of repentance from dead works and faith 
towards God.” No sooner did they de- 
clare unto the Greenlanders the “ word of 
reconciliation” in its native simplicity, than 
they beheld its converting and saving 
power. This reached the hearts of their 
audience, and produced the most astonish- 
ing effects. An impression was made 
which opened a way to their consciences 
and illuminated their understandings.— 
They remained no longer the stupid and 
brutish creatures they had once been ; they 
felt they were sinners, and trembled at 
their danger ; they rejoiced in the Saviour, 
and were rendered capable of sublimer 
pleasures than those arising from plenty of 
seals, and the low gratification of sensual 
appetites. A sure foundation being thus 
laid in the knowledge of a crucified Re- 
deemer, the missionaries soon found that 
this supplied their young converts witha 
powerful motive to the abhorrence of sin, 
and the performance of every moral duty 
towards God and their neighbour ; taught 
them to live soberly, righteously, and godly 
in this present world ; animated them with 
the glorious hope of life and immortality ; 
and gave them the light of the knowledge 
of the glory of God, as the Creator, Pre- 
server, and Moral Governor of the worid, 
in a manner far more correct and influen- 
tial than they could ever have attained, 
had they persevered in their first mode of 
instruction. The missionaries themselves 
derived benefit from this new method of 
preaching. ‘The doctrines of the cross of 
Christ warmed and enlivened their own 
souls in so powerful a manner, that they 
could address the heathen with uncommon 
liberty and fervour ; and were often as- 
tonished at each other’s power of utter- 
ance. In short, the happiest results have 
attended this practice, not only at first, and 
in Greenland, but in every other country 
where the brethren have since laboured 
fer the conversion of the heathen, 
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DR. HUMPHREY’S ADDRESS. 


The intrinsic excellence of this Address must 
be acknowledged by all, who give it an attentive 
perusal. The Death of Dr. Moore, so sudden, 
and in the midst of his usefulness, was indeed a 
most afflictive and mysterious dispensation ; and 
the tribute of respect, which is here paid to his 
memory, expresses the feelings of very many be- 
sides the writer of this Address. 

Who can describe that deep and electri- 
cal throb of anguish, which sinote the heart 
of this institution, when he breathed his 
last, and every student felt that he had Jost 
a father ? O what a shuddering was there 
within these walls, when that funeral pall 
which hung portentous for a few days 
in mid heaven was let down by hands un- 
seen upon yonder dwelling! That pall 
is not yet removed. It conceals at once 
from mortal view, the venerated form of 
our departed friend, and the awful depths 
of infinite wisdom in taking him away. 
And who, since the dying agonies are over, 
would call the sainted spirit back, to revive 
that troubled dream of life ina sleep that 
is now so peaceful ? 


There is an eloquence and power in these sen- 
tences, which it is difficult todescribe. The very 
air seems to partake of the sadness of the scene, 
and to be filled with the emblems of mourning. 
It is with an apparent reluctance, that the writer 
passes from this melancholy theme, to the subjects 
of physical, intellectual, and moral education, which 
occupy the body of the Discourse. Under the 
head of physical education, are introduced some 
valuable bints as to the means of forming and 
preserving a constitution, which can. bear the fa- 
tigues of long and persevering mental effort. 

If you would see the son of your prayers 
and hopes, blooming with health, and re- 
joicing daily in the full and sparkling tide 
of youthful buoyancy ; if you wish him to 
be strong and athletic, and careless of fa- 
tigue; you would fit him for hard labour 
and safe exposure to winter and suinmer ; 
or if you would prepare him to sit down 
twelve hours ina day with Euclid, Enfield 
and Newton, and still preserve his health, 
vou must lay the foundation accordingly. 
You must begin with him early, must teach 
him self-denial, and gradually subject him 
to such hardships, as will help to consoli- 
date his frame, and give increasing energy 
to all his physical powers, ***Who would 
think of planting the mountain oak in a 
green-house, or of rearing the cedar of 
Lebanon in a lady’s flower pot ? Who does 
not know, that, in order to attain their 
mighty strength and majestic forms, they 
must freely enjoy the rain and the sunshine, 
and must feel the rocking of the tempest ? 

As energy of body can never be acquired by re- 
posing in the lap of indulgence, so no more can 

the mind beccme vigorous, without the aid of dil» 
igent and perserering application. 
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Let every youth, therefore, early settle 
itin his mind, that if he would ever be any 
thing, he has got to make himself; or in 
other words, to rise by personal applica- 
tion. Let him always try his own strength, 
aud try it effeetually, before he is allowed 
to call upon Hercules. Put him first upon 
his own invention; send him back again 
and again to the resources of his own mind, 
and make him feel, that there is nothing 
‘oo hard for industry and perseverance to 
accoinplish. In his early and timid flights, 
let him know that stronger pimions are near 
and ready to sustain him, but only in case 
of absolute necessity. When in the rug- 
ged paths of science, difficulues which he 
cannot surmount impede his progress, let 
him be helped over them; but never let 
him think of being ‘led when he has power 
to walk without help, nor of carrying his 
gre to another’s furnace, when he can melt 
it down in his own. 

If to a well regulated education be added the 
‘harm of a sincere and devoted piety, how inte- 
resting is the character thus constituted ? Indeed, 
without that renovation of heart which sanctifies 
all our acquirements, and renders them subservi- 
ent tothe glory of God, and the good of mankind, 
what is learning, or wealth, or any thing else that 
we are accustomed to prize ! 

Without the fear of God, nothing can 
ve secure for one moment. Without the 
control of; moral and religious principle, 
education is a drawn and polished sword, 
im the hands of a gigantic maniac. In his 
madness he may fall upon its point, on 
bathe it in the blood of the innocent. Great 
and highly cultivated talents, allied to 
scepticism, or infidelity, are the right arm 
that “scatters firebrands, arrows and 
death.” After allthe dreams of human 
perfectability, and all the hosannahs which 
have been profanely lavished upon reason, 
philosophy and literature, who, but for the 
guardianship of religion, could protect his 
beloved daughters, or be safe in his own 
house for one night? What would civil 
government be in the profound sleep of 
conscience, and in the absence of right 
moral habits and feelings—what, but an 
iron despotism on the one hand, or in- 
toxicated anarchy on the other 

Let any system of education, which 
leaves out God and the scriptures, prevail 
for a short time only, in your families, 
s¢hools and Colleges, and what would be 
the consequences ? How long would you 
have any domestic circles to love, or to 
livein? How long would children rever- 
ence their parents, or listen to the voice of 
their teachers ? The truth is, moral habits 
and religious sanctions, cannot be dispens- 
ed with. The world would be one vast 


and frightful theatre of misery and crime 
without them. What anxious and unre- 
mitting care, then, should be bestowed upon 
the religious education of children. How 
assiduously should the fond parent labour 
to imbue the mind of the little prattler upon 
his knee,with the knowledge and fear ofGod. 
It is needless to say, that if you do not sow 
the good seed, and sow it early, the enemy 
will be sure to pre-occupy the ground: 
and if you sleep after it is sown, he will 
not fail of scattering tares among the wheat, 
li, then, your “ heart’s desire aud prayer 
to God” is, that your son may be vir- 
tuous, useful and pious, “train him up in 
the way he should go”—teach him from 
the cradle to obey you in all things; to 
govern his own passions, and to exercise 
all the kind and generous feelings of his 
heart. Let that system of religious educa- 
tion whick is begun in the family, be car- 
rieG intothe primary school, from thence 
into the academy, and up to the public 
senainary. 

But there are other scenes to which we are des- 


tined, which immensely enhance the value of 4 
religious education. 


Viewed in the light of eternity, and as 
qualifications for the kingdom of God, 
what is health and what are talents of the 
highest order? What are the richest lite- 
rary acquisitions ? ‘hey may dazzle him, 
but nothing can shine without holiness be- 
yond the grave. It is moral worth, it ts 
piety of heurt, or the want of it, which will 
fix the destiny of the undying soul. With- 
out the image of God, the stupendous in- 
tellect of Gabriel would be nought, but 
mighty rebellion and suffering to all eter- 
nity. Nor onthe other hand, is there a 
human soul, bearing that image, though 
dwelling in the most hymble clay, and 
merely looking through the grates of the 
prison, but that will ere long rise to glory 
and “ walk in white” and sing with angels. 
What prayers, what instructions, what un- 
wearied efforts then, should be employed 
in the religious education of every child. 
It is true, indeed, that no human agency 
however long or faithfully exerted, can 
give a new heart: but is equally true, that 
God eimploys instruments to accomplish all 
his gracious purposes. He works by means, 
no less in the moral than in the natural 
world. The means he has in this case pre- 
scribed. In numberless instances he has 
made them effectual to the saving conver- 
sion of the soul.—Let parents, teachers 
and ministers then, do their duty, in hum- 
ble reliance on the divine promises, and 
wait in hope and prayer for the blessing. 
May a worm, then, like one of us, aspire 
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to the honour and happiness of guicing 
immortals to heaven—of assisting to pre- 
pare them for an “ exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory ?” Who would exchange 
such a privilege for the diadems of all the 
Cesars ? 

From the concluding part of the Address, re- 
ferring more particularly to the circumstances 
and prospects of the Institution with which the 
author is connected, we introduce the following 
paragraph. 

In looking round, this day, from the spot 
where we vow stand; in thinking of the 
past and then of the future, what emotions of 
gratitude and hope fillthe benevolent mind | 
Whence these walls built in troublesome 
times-—these goodly edifices which greet 
the eve and gladden the heart from afar ? 
Whence this useful. band of brethren, 
dwelling together in unity, improving 
their minds by an elevated course of study, 
and so many of them walking, as we trust, 
in the “ ways of pleasantness, in the paths 
of peace ?”’—Whence all that our eyes now 
see and our ears hear? Verily God hath 
heard the prayer of his servants and bles- 
sed the work of theirhands. Hitherto, may 
they say, hath the Lord helped us! 

And will he frown all that is before us 
into ruins and forgetfulness? will he for- 
sake this comely daughter of Zion in her 
tender years, and after giving her so many 
tokens of his favours? Wecannot believe 
it. He may afflict her still more, but sure- 
ly he will cherish her growth, he will com- 
fort her heart, he will raise her up friends. 
Under his smiles and sustained by his arin, 
she will hold on her way, and as she ad- 
vances, will scatter blessings with both her 
hands upon many, who are famishing for 
the bread of life. She will not envy her 
elder sisters, who have riches, wardrobes 
and more attendants, and are moving in 
higher spheres than ber own : but she will 
emulate their virtues, rejoice in their pres- 
perity, strive to deserve their affection, and 
seek for herself that “ adorning of a meek 
and quiet spirit, which in the sight of God 
is of great price.” In this quiet, modest 
and beneficent course, who can wish her 
any thing but success ? Where is the hand 
that would rudely thrust her back, or the 
heart that can triumph in her disappoint- 
ments, that can rejoice io her afflictions ? 
But should she be ‘ reviled, let her not re- 
vile again.’ Should one ‘ cheek be smit- 
ten let her turn the other also!’ Let the 
same mind be in her which was in Christ 
Jesus and she can have nothing to fear. 

May we not hope that the time is now come, 


when this respectable and rising Institution shall 
be received into the fraternity of chartered Col- 





leges, and the advantages, which it holds out to 
the youth efour cauntry, shall be enjoyed without 
inconvenience or embarrassment, by those who 
choose to embrace them.—Boston Telegraph. 





HORRORS OF A RETREAT. 


The retreat of the British army under Lord 
Wellington, from Coimbra took place 
early in the peninsular war. ‘Threaten- 
ed by Massena with an overwhelming 
force, his lordship was compelled to 
evacuate the greater part of Portugal, 
and to take up the formidable position 
of the Torres Vedras, which saved his 
army.—Salem Obs. 


The evacuation of Coimbra, (the Bath, 
if l may so call it, of Portugal,) is present 
to me now, as though it had occurred but 
yesterday, I see the immense population— 
men, women, and children, of all ranks 
and of all ages—pouring out at an hour’s 
notice, through the Lisbun gate of the 
city ; and rushing upon a journey which 
not one in five of them could hope to ac- 
complish. It was little to have abandoned 
home and property; to have set forth on 
foot (for the army had seized all convey- 
ance )—on foot, and unprovided, in a long 
and rapid march, through a distracted, 
ravaged, lawless tract of country ; if to 
have suffered this was much, the trial was 
still to come. I saw these multitudes, 
spent with travel and with hunger, reach 
towns in which every hovel, every shed, 
was filled with troops. I saw families up- 
on families, yet new upon their pilgrimage, 
and yetso tamed and beaten down by suf- 
fering, as willingly to carry their daughters 
into the guardrooms of an infuriated sol- 
diery—I saw them lying (for even the 
churches were filled with our sick and 
wounded)—lying unsheltered all night in 
the fields and open squares ; waiting, with 
feverish restlessness, the appearance of 
morning, as though new hght (repose 
apart) would to them be an accession of 
new strength. 

The vast column rolled forward on the 
high road to the capitol, collecting the 
population of the country over which it 
passed. Behind were left the weak, the 
aged, and the dying; and some few 
wretches of profession, who,. tempted by 
the hope of gain, took their chance (and 
lost it) of mercy from the enemy. But 
though every step which the mass advan- 
ced gave addition to its numbers, there 
were drains at work, and fearful ones, to 
counteract the reinforcement. Cold dews 
by night, burning suns by day, scanty pro- 
visions, and fatigue unwonted—these min- 
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Out to | isters did their work, and especially among i overtook after this, a beautiful girl of 
— * the females. ‘Towards the close of the fifteen, travelling alone, out of the high 

‘ second day’s march, the women began to road, from apprehension of insult. This 


fail rapidly. At first, when a girl grew 
faint, and unable to proceed, her sister 
would stay by her. This feeling, however, 
was not fated to last long: soon the sister 
dashed desperately forward ; to sink her- 
self; and meet her own fate some few 
jeagues further on. 

] saw one company halted between Ler- 
ria and Pombal, which must have consist- 
. ed of eight hundred or one thousand indi- 
1 his viduals. These people came from the 
neighbourhoods of Coimbra and Con- 
deixa; some of them from as far up as 
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ath, Mongoalde and Vizen. There were girls . 
sent of fourteen or fifteen, clad in their gayest 
but apparel—their only means of carrying, (or 
_— they said) of “saving” it. There were 
nks old men and grandanmes ; peasants, male 
ur’s and female ; friars, artisans, servants, and 
the religieuses. After travelling, most of 
ich them, more than fifty miles on foot, and 
ac- ; passing two or three nights in the open air, 
ned they were lying upon the banks of a river, 
on waiting for the sunrise, as I rode past 
ey~ them. I never can forget this scene ; and 
ng yet I feel that it is impossible for me to 
ed, describe it. The stream (I believe it wasa 
to | branch of the Mondego) was dark and 
"as swollen, from the effect of recent rains ; 
es, and it rushed along between the willows, 
ch which grow on either bank, as though 
d, sharing in the hasty spirit which animated 
p- every object about it. On the road,jwhich 
e, lay to the right of the river, troops and fu- 
f- gitives were already in motion. [t was 
rs just dawn when [ came up. A light 
|- breeze was half clearing off the fog from 
16 4 the surface of the water. I saw the living 
d | fizures inaperfectly as I approached—all 
n A white and shrouded, like spectres, in the 
h | inist. The light dresses of the girls were 
if saturated with wet. Their flowers and 
e feathers were soiled—drooping—broken. 
f Their hair, (the Spanish women are re- 

: markable for the beauty of that feature,) 
their dark long hair, hung neglected and 
dishevelled. Their feet, were, in many in- 
! stances naked—wounded—bleeding. And, 


7 worse than all, their spirit and strength 
was gone. Of those whom [ saw lying en 
the banks of that water, a fearful propor- 
tion lay there to rise no more. And yet 
many had gold and jewels ; but gold could 
not help them. And their loveliness re- 
mained ; and they looked in_ eloquent, 
though in mute despair, upon the British 
officers who passed by and yet those men, 
who would have fought knee-deep for the 
worst of them, they could not help them. 





girl had been separated from her friends in 

the general confusion. She had monev 

and diamonds to a considerable amount 
about her; and had accomplished half ker 

journey, but felt unable to proceed farther. 
She begged, on her knees, for a horse— 
for any conveyance ; to be allowed to 
travel near me, with my servants—any 
where, any how, to be protected, and to 
geton. J had not the means of aiding that 
girl. I could not help her. Every Eng- 

lishinan had already done his utmost. I 
had then three women under my protec- 
fion. Isee the figure, the countenance, 
the tears of that girl, at this moment. I 
thought at ene time that I must have staid 
aud beem made a prisoner along with her. 
J could not carry her away in my arms, I 
could net leave her—no man coulc have 
left her to her fate. Fortunately an offi- 
cer came up, who was less encumbered 
than myself ; and she was provided for. 
And in such way (and in ways a thousand 
times more dreadful) great numbers of 
women got on to the capital. They esea- 
ped for a time the lot of their friends and 
relatives ; but, eventually, what was to be 
their fate ? What was their fate ? What if 
I saw these women afterwards—women 
born to affluence, reared in the very lap of 
Juxury and softness—what if I saw many 
of them begging in the public streets of 
Lisbon ? I did see them in that state: but 
it is a subject that I must not dwell upon. 
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HEBREW LEXICON. 

We are gratified to Jearn ghat the Hebrew and 
English Lexicon, which was sometime since an- 
nounced as preparing for the press by J. W. Gibbs, 
of Andover,.Mass. has been published. It is said 
to be principally a translation from the German 
of Professor Gesenius. The talents and indus- 
try of Mr. Gibbs, leave us no room to ceubt that 
the important labour has been faithfully accom- 
plished. This work will unquestionably be an 
important acquisition to the cause of sacred lite- 














rature in our country, 
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BIBLE ASSOCIATION. 
The Bible Association in the Seventh Ward of 


the City of New York purchased and distributed 
during the last year 235 Bibles, besides distribu- 


ting 37 Bibles which were on hand at the time of 


making the last report. 
The Commitice of this Association appear t 
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have been animated with a commendable zeal in 
the discharge of their duty. ‘‘ They have gone 
from street to street, fr.m lane to lane, from 
house to house, from cellar to garret.”—This is 
the only mode in which those destitute of theScrip- 
tures, in a place like New York, can be supplied. 

The influence of religious or charitable institu- 
tions must of course depend in a great measure 
upon those executive committees who are en- 
trusted with the management of their concerns. 
If they are remiss the objects contemplated can- 
not be attained. It is comparatively easy to call 
ameeting for the for nation of a Society, and to 
induce numbers to attend. It requires not much 
exertion to frame a constitution and appoint offi- 
cers. When this is done, the real labours of 
the Society have not commenced. Its interests 
are committed to the hands of its officers, and in 
such cases, these persons should feel that great 
responsibility rests upon them. By failing to use 
their utmost exertions, a great amount of good 
which might have been secured to the cause of 
Christ, is lost forever. 

The labours of the Committee in the Associa- 
tion here referred to, are so worthy of imitation, 
that we copy part of their report from the Chris- 
tian Herald. 


During the past year the Board has en- 


deavoured to discharge the trust reposed 


in it, and has found that in keeping God’s 
commandments there is a present, pre- 
cious, full reward. Difficulties which ap- 
peared great at a distance, have diminish- 
ed as they have been approached, and 
have been easily surmounted. The natu- 
ral opposition of the heart to the Bible, is 
an opposition to the spirit, the temper, the 
self-denial, the duties of the Bible, rather 
than an @pposition to the letter, the vol- 
ume, the possession of the Bible. 

The Board have not to complain of ha- 
tred, or virulence, or abuse; of strength 
exhausted, or Tabour expended in vain. 
Tustead of this, the little toil bestowed cn 
the field of labour committed to its care 
and culture, has been gratefully received 
and amply rewarded. The several com- 
mittees indeed have often climbed the gar- 
ret steps, and visited the humble cellar, 
sometimes dark, and often damp! But in 
doing this, they have met with ransomed 
spirits, gladdened with the precious treas- 
ure of that light which shines so inextin- 
guishably in dark places, until the day 
dawns, and the day star rises in the soul. 
They have met the ignorant, apparently 
anxious to be instructed in heavenly truth ; 
the dying, desirous of knowing the way of 
life ; the guilty, seeking for pardon ; the 


polluted, waiting for gospel! sanctification ! 


[Jan. 


And they have rejoiced in the privilege of 
giving to all who needed the holy treasure 
—the Bible: the only light in the dark. 
ness of this world’s pilgrimage—the only 
register of redeeming mercy—the only 
charter of christian privilege—the only 
guide to Heaven. 

While they have thought of its light, 
and its love, and its consolations, and 
its immortal hopes, they have been in- 
structed and animated, comforted and en- 
couraged, and with increased zeal and 
earnestness they have carried to the poor 
the Bible from which they derive their sup- 
port ; the Bible from which the sinner ob- 
tains his convictions—the penitent his en- 
couragements—the child of God bis con- 
solations. And they have freely given this 
book in your name, as God’s great instru- 
ment in the regeneration not only of the 
individual, but of the workd ; reducing it 
to the obedience of Christ, possessing an 
inberent principle of vitality, operative 
alike on the hearts of sinners and its own 
preservation and unlimited extension ! to 
which principle your associasion owes its 
existence, to it the Bible Society univer. 
sally owes its existence and influence, 
from the equator to the pole ! 

Your Board is encouraged too by the 
consideration, that God will estimate all 
according to what we have, amd not ac- 
cording to what we have not. And it ts 
also encouraged by the firm persuasion, 
that every Bible will have its influence ; 
and though it may pass through faithless- 
ness or fraud, into several hands, before it 
reaches its resting place, near the head and 
heart of some perishing sinner, yet, having 
reached it, God will give to it free access, 
and make it saving, and give in its proper 
place the full credit to the hearts and hand 
of christian liberality which put it first in 
motion. 

But should one half of all these Bibles 
annually given, perish without effect, and 
should the other half be only individual in 
their whole operation, still your Board re- 
joice in the prospect of 136 souls redeem- 
ed from guilt and pollution, brought to 
Bible light and holiness, and at last to 
Heaven. Who can estimate the value of 
such an annual influence! and yet such 
may be produced by the annual operations 
of this Association. Nor only this: let 
these 136, or even half of them be or be- 
come heads of families, whose children 
shall be holy heirs of a Bible inheritance, 
and who can count the endless value of 
Bible blessings, owing from the free-will 
_—e and annua! labours of this Seventh 
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CHINA. 


The first part of the following account of a 
jadicial proceeding in China, will excite a smile. 
The conclusion will be read with horror. China» 
according to some estimates of its population, con- 
tains 145 millions of inhabitants. It is generally 
supposed to contain a much greater number. 
Some say 333,000,000. The population is un- 
doubtedly more numerous than that of.any other 
empire. To the christian and philanthropist it 
must be a subject of deep regret, that the bonds 
which confine so many of our fellow creatures in 
ignorance and superstition are so firmly rivetted- 
A system of espionage appears to be in constant 
and successful operation. Christian Missiona- 
ries would not be tolerated; and although a chap- 
lain is allowed the British Estabiishmeut at Can- 
ton, he cannot without great hazard, instruct 
any portion of the native population. 

The dark cloud which hangs over this nation is 
not however,unbroken. Divine light has already 
beamed upon some of the benighted Chinese, and 
some perhaps have experienced its puwer to 
sanctify and to save. By the translation of the 
Scripture into their language, the way has been 
prepared for the co-operation of the benevolent, 
in the great work of their conversion. No incon- 
siderable number of Bibles can be distributed 
among the Chinese who visit the island in the ad- 
jacentseas, ‘heir superstition and great vene- 
ration for ancient opinions and customs may be 
gradually weakened, and the ‘“ Celestial Em- 
pire,” falsely so called, may thus be prepared to 
receive the truly celestial truth. 

We have said that the benevolent may co-ope- 
rate in thislabour. The Bible Societies of Brit- 
ain and America extend their patronage to the 
translators of the Seriptures into different lan- 
guages, and by contributing to the funds of these 
institutions a benevolent man may as readily and 
effectally contribute to the great object in view, 
as he would by making the paper and the type 
necessary for the publication, 


Our readers may judge of Chinese ideas 
of authorship and the liberty of the press, 
from the fate of an author named Whang- 
see Heou, whose crime is thus set forth in 
the Report of his judges. We fiad say they, 
“1st. That he has presumed to meddle 
with the great dictionary of Kang-hi ; hav- 
ing made an abridgment of it in which 
he has had the audacity to contradict some 
passages of that excellent and authentic 
work.—2. Inthe preface to his abridg- 
ment, we have seen with horror that he has 
dared to write the little names (that is, the 
primitive family names) of Confucius, and 
even of your Majesty: a temerity, a want 
of respect which has made us shudder. 5d. 
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In the genealogy of his family, and in bis 
poetry, he asserted that he is descended 
from the Wang-tee.—When asked why he 
had dared to meddle with the great diction- 
ory of Kang-hi, he replied, that dictionary 
is very voluminous and inconvemient ; I 
have made an abridgment, which is less 
cumbersome and expensive.” Being ask- 
ed how he could have the audacity to write 
insthe preface to this dictionary the Little 
names of the Emperors of the reigning dy- 
nasty, he answered, “ { know it is unlaw- 
ful to pronounce the litile names of the 
Emperors, and I introduced them into my 
dictionary merely that young people 
might know- what those names were, and 
not be liable to use them by mistake. I 
I have, however acknowledged my error, 
by reprinting my dictionary and omitting 
what was amiss.” When asked how he 
had dared to assert that he was descended 
from the Wang-tee, he said, * It was a van- 
ity that came into my head.—I wanted to 
make people believe that I was somebody.’ 
—According to the laws of the empire, 
this crime ought to be rigorously punished. 
—The criminal, therefore, shall be cut to 
pieces, his goods confiscated, and his chil- 
dren and relatives above the age of sixteen 
years put todeath. His wives, his concu- 
bines, and his children under sixteen, shall 
be exiled, and given as slaves to some 
grandee of the empire.” The Sovereign 
was, however, graciously pleased to miti- 
gate the severity of this sentence,in an edict 
to the following effect :—* I favour Wang- 
see-Heou in regard to the nature of his 
punishment. Efe shall not be cut in pieces, 
and shall only have his head cut off. I 
forgive his relatives. As to his sons, let 
them be reserved for the great execution in 
autumn. Let the sentence be executed in 
its other points: such is my pleasure.” 
{Christian Observer, 
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REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 

Ju Randolph, Mass, as the fruits of a Revival of 
Religion, seventy-five have been added to the 
Church, 

Ivo Eastport, Maine, forty persons have been 
added to the Baptist Church ; twelve by letter, 
and twenty-eight by baptism. 


Albany, Nov. 12.—About the beginning 
of April last a glorious work of grace com- 
menced among the dear youth of our con- 
gregation. ‘There have since been added 
to the church between thirty and forty by 
baptism, and more than twenty by letter, 
making an increase of sixty new commu- 
nicants. Nine of the dear youth who have 
recently put on Christ, are usefully em 
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ployed as ‘Teachers in our Sabbath school 
—the most of whom had commenced this 
self-denying labor of love previous to the 
date of their religious impressions. The 
school, at present, consists of about 240 
children, the most of whom are from fami- 
lies in indigent circumstances, these are 
under the patronage and wition of nine 
males and eleven females, all of whom ap- 
pear much devoted to their benevolent 
employment. A library has been recently 
collected and established for the benefit of 
the school.—Bap. Mag. 

Nantucket, Dec. 24.—I have the pleas- 
ure of informing you that the Loid is vis- 
iting us in much mercy. About thirty 
souls have recently professed to find peace 
with God through the atoning blood of 
Christ. The prospect at present is pleas- 
ing. A good number are deeply awaken- 
ed; and there isa gencral attention in our 
congregations.— Zion’s Herald. 

Revival of Religion in Virginia.—By a 
letter from the Rev. Oliver Welch to the 
publisher, dated Orange county, Va. Dec. 
24, 1823, the pleasing intelligence is com- 
municated, that the churches in that vi- 
einity have had a season of refreshing from 
the presence of the Lord. The cause of 
Zion is there advancing. About 100 have 
been added to four Baptist churches with- 
in afew months. In the view of such facts 
as these, which are so frequently blessing 
eur ears, deo we not see the greatest en- 
<ouragement to lift up our souls to 
Heaven, and say, Thy kingdom come. 
4jod is on the side of Zion. Surely there 
is no enchantment against Jacob, nor divi- 
wation against Israel. The top-stone of 
the church shall speedily be brought forth 
with shoutings, erying, Grace, grace unto 
if !—Watchman. 


—_—— 


SUMMAKY. 


The Treasurer of the American Educa- 
tion Society acknowledges the receipt of 
$1682,21 in the month of December. 


The Society for the Prevention of Pau- 
perism in the City of New York, have 
resolved to establish a House of Refuge for 
Juvenile Delinquents. A subscription for 
this object has been commenced, and a 
considerable sum subscribed. 


The Treasurer of the United Foreign 
Missionary Society acknowledges the re- 
ceipt of $722.90 in the month of Decem- 
ber. , 


It is stated in the American Missionary 


Register, that the U. F. M. Society are iy 
immediate want of a minister of the gos- 
pel to take charge of their Missionary 
Chureh at Tuscarora. A farmer is also 
wanted for Union, and a Blacksmith for 
Harmony. Application may be made to 
Z. Lewis, Esq. No. 38 Broad-street, New 
York. 


The Christian Secretary gives the num- 
ber of Baptist Churches in Connecticut as 
85, and the number of ministers, 77. 


Dr. Chaliner’s Farewell Sermon.—A 
Foreign Paper contains the following ac- 
count of Dr. Chalmer’s Farewell Ser- 
mon. The anxiety manifested by the in- 
habitants of Glasgow, to bear their beloved 
teacher was almost unprecedented. 

“On the afternoon of Sunday week. 
Dr. Chalmers preached his farewell ser. 
mon to the congregation of St. John’s, 
Glasgow, previous to his assuming the 
Professorship of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of St. Andrew’s. As carly as 
10 o’clock, a great crowd had assembled 
in front of the church, anxious to gain ad- 
mittance ; and though police officers were 
early on the spot, such was the determina- 
tion of the assembled muititude to get in, 
that all efforts to restrain them proved 
fruitless. It was deemed necessary to send 
to the Sarracks for a militar? guard, and a 
party of the 73d regiment accordingly ar- 
rived, about half past 10 o’clock, who took 
their station on the stair leading into the 
church, and were of great service in keep- 
ing back the crowd ; but in spite of their 
best endeavours, it was with difficulty they 
could preserve order. After 11 o’clock, a 
great part of the congregation being out- 
side, several gentlemen ascended the stair- 
case, ordered the main door to be shut, 
and the military to clear away the crowd. 
This having been accomplished, and the sol- 
diers judiciously arranged, these gentlemen 
after much personal exertion, succeeded 
in gaining admission, for a number of the 
eongregation. The services of the day 
then commenced, when Dr. Chalmers 
preached an eloquent sermon, from Psalin 
137, verses 5 and 6. “If I forget thee, O 
Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her 
cunning. If Ido not remember thee, let 
my tongue cleave to the roof of my 
mouth ; if I prefer not Jerusalem above 
iny chief joy.” The doctor having con- 
cluded, and the usual services of the fore- 
noon being ended, he intimated that Mr. 
Irving, minister of the Caledonian Chapel, 
(who was then in the church) would finish 
the whole with prayer.—Dr. Chalmers 
then retired, and Mr. Irving having come 
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up to the pulpit, after saying a few words 
respecting the important services in which 
they had been engaged, thought it would 
be proper for the congregation to invoke 
the divine blessing on the head of that man 
who had spent so many years among 
them, but who was now about to retire from 
his charge. Mr. Irving then put up a 
most impressive prayer on behalf’ of Dr. 
Chaliners and the congregation, and fin- 
ished the whole by singing the 23d Psalm. 


Five new Churches were erected in the 
City of Philadelphia the last year, “ some 
of them truly elegant, and all ornaments 


to the city.” 





From the Boston Recorder. 


BOMBAY MISSION. 

Extracts of a Letter from Rev. G. Hall, 
missionary at Bombay, to Rev. Dr. 
Baldwin. 

Bomsay, Feb. 10, 1825. 

There are very great facilities here for 
the dissemination of christian knowledge. 
We are, sometiines almost surprised at the 
extent to which we may go in the schools, 
in inculcating the doctrines and morals of 
the Gospel upon the minds of the heathen 
youth ; and there appear to be no limits to 
this method of extending the gospel. So 
far as it regards impediments, we wight, 
for aught that appears to the contrary, 
have nearly all the schools in the country 
under our care, and might teach in them 
without reserve, the plainest truths of 
christianity. The way also seems open 
for the distribution of an endless number 
of tracts. The field, you kuow, is im- 
mense ; itis but avery little, however, that 
can be done-by so small a number of fa- 
bourers, as are at present employed. 

I am happy to inform you that one mis- 
sionary from the Edinbargh Society has 
just arrived, and three more from the saine 
Society are soon expected. Before this 
reaches you, you will have been informed 
of the great number of removals by death 
and sickness, from among the missiona- 
ries and chaplains in India. 

It may interest you to know that we 
have a Mission Chapel building, which we 
expect will be finished by the end of next 
month. This encourages us, and our 
hope is, that God will make it the gate of 
heaven to many’of the perishing natives. 

Iremain, &c. 
G. Hat. 


WORCESTER JEWS SOCIETY. 
On Friday evening, 9th inst. a very large 
mecting of ladies and gentlemen, from all 
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the Religious Societies in Worcester, wag 
held at the Hall of Mr. Stockwell, for the 
purpose of adopting some measures in fur- 
therance of the objects of the “ American 
Society, for meliorating the condition of 


the Jews.” The Rev. Dr. Bancroft was 
called to the chair. Mr. Simon was pres- 
ent, and communicated to the meeting 
many interesting facts relative to the con- 
dition of European Jews, the willingness 
of many of them to examine the authenti- 
city of the New Testament, and the diffi- 
culties which prevent their becoming chris- 
tians. 

S. V. S. Wilder, Esq. addressed the 
meeting in an animated aad forcible man- 
ner, urging the importance of the objects 
of that Society. He was followed by the 
Rev. Messrs. Hull, Hoadly, and Going. 
It was then voted to form a Society aux- 
iliary to that before mentioned ; and about 
seventy individuals immediately gave in 
their names as meinbers. A Constitution 
was adopted, and officers appointed to 
serve until the first annual meeting. Lis 
Honour Levi Lincoln was chosen Presi- 
dent.— Yeoman. 





Extract of a letter received in Baltimore, 
JSrom one of the passengers of the ship 
Paris. 


“ Captain Robinson being on deck with 
Bishop Cheverus, of Boston, who asked 
him what their fate would be, replied that 
they would certainly perish, chances being 
a hundred to one against them, and point- 
ing to two large rocks, remarked that the 
space between them was scarce double the 
width of bis vessel, and that they must ge 
between them or perish. 

The Bishop then descended to the cabin 
to inquire afier a lady who was sea sick ; 
he asked her how she felt, she replied she 
suffered much and began to bave fears in 
regard to her safety; with a calmness 
which shewed the courage and fortitude of 
this virtuous man, he advised her to rise 
and jointhe rest of the passengers in the 
main cabin, he then returned to the cap- 
tain who was mana@uvering in the hand 
somest manner imaginable, the crew ap- 
peared to be inspired with the coolness and 
bravery of the captain, who at length came 
down toinform the passengers that they 
were saved; they threw themselves on 
him and called him their saviour ; we now 
no longer suffered from the sudden jerks 
of the sea, agitated as it was by a terrible 
tempest, but the vessel striking agaiust the 


rocks, had more the effect of an earthquake. 


The captain told us, that if we would save 
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ourselves, we must take his advice and re- 
main on board until the ebbing of the tide, 
and we could then leave the vessel without 
wetting our feet. On the morning, we all 
assembled at mass, when the Bishop de- 
livered a sermon which reached all hearts ; 
the captain was so much affected that he 
was obliged to cover his face with his 
handkerchief. One of the passengers, a 
young American of about sixteen years of 
age seeing the imminent danger in which 
they were, went to his father and desired he 
would put off his coat as he had done, say- 
ing I know how to swim, [ will save you, 
(at this time the tempest raged furiously) 
the breaking of the waves will permit us 
now and then to see the tops of the rock 
by which we are surrounded—the father 
replied that it was impossible to save him 
and that he had better endeavour to save 
himself—the young man put on his coat, 
ind told him he would never leave him.” 


From the Portland Mirror. 
REMARKABLE FACTS. 


We are authorised to state the following 
facts,which occurred in a town in this coun- 
ty. A few years since, there were living 
two deacons of the Congregational Church 
in that place, who had served together in 
that office fifty years; and during that peri- 
od, both of them had been present at every 
season of communion which had been held, 
and at every preparatory lecture. 

Their long lives, after being chosen to 
the office, are not without parallel. But it 
is nota little singular that for half a centu- 
ry, neither of them was absent from home 
nor detained by sickness, at those seasons ; 
and the fact deserves special notice, as an 
instance of God’s distinguishing favour. 
‘Their example is a reproof to many pro- 
tessors of religion, and perhaps some offi- 
ers in the church, who suffer the urgency 
of worldly affairs to prevent their attend- 
iace on thatinteresting service, a prepara- 
tory lecture. And possibly some avowed 
iriends of Christ may also recollect seasons, 
in the lapse of Jess than fifty years, when 
they have been hindered by a slight illness 
or unfavourable weather,from coming even 
(o the table ef their Lord. Have they not 
reason to fear, that the real hindrance has 
been of a moral nature? If we remain at 
home on account of obstacles, that would 
uot confine us there in case any worldly 
interest were at stake, we must conclude we 
— not drawn to the ordinance by the cords 
of love. 





From the Family Visitor. , 


The new year’s day, the Board of the 
Theological Seminary of Virginia met, ac- 
cording to appointment, at the church near 
Hampden Sidney College, for the purpose 
of Inaugurating the Rev. Dr. Rice as Pro- 
fessor in that Seminary. A pretty numer. 
ous and highly respectable audience atten- 
ded. The Rev. M. Lyle, the President of 
the Board, introduced the services with 
singing and prayer. An Inaugural Ad. 
dress was then delivered by Dr. Rice, the 
Professor elect. As the Board have re- 
solved to have it published, I will only say 
respecting it, that it was a noble specimen 
of the kind—worthy the man, and worthy 
the occasion ;—and will rank bigh, if I am 
not deceived, among addresses of a similar 
nature. A very solemn engagement was 
then taken from the Professor, by the 
President, respecting a faithful discharge 
of the duties of his office as Professor in 
the Seminary. This was followed by a 
solemn and appropriate charge by the Rev. 
C. Read—after which the services closed 
by prayer, singing, and the Apostolic ben- 
ediction. The whole services were in a 
high degree interesting, and if I mistake 
not, made a favourable impression re- 
specting the Seminary. The Board held 
a meeting afterwards and adopted several 
resolutions calculated to advance the in- 
terests of the Institution. ‘They resolved 
that 25,000 dollars should be considered 
necessary to endow a Professorship in the 
Seminary—and 2,500 dollars, a scholar- 
ship ; and that the person or persons en- 
dowing such Professorship, or scholarship, 
should have the privilege of naming said 
Professorship or scholarship. The Board 
resolvedto meet againon the Friday be- 
fore the third Monday in February. 

A Specraror. 
Prince Edward, January 3, 1824. 


‘ 


ANECDOTE. 


Jonny Bacon, Esq. a member of the Church of 


England, a&t the last Anniversary of the Wes- 
leyan Missionary Siciety, stated the following 
pleasing facts. 
“T may, perhaps, be allowed to refer to 
the formation of a Church Missionary As- 
sociation, lately, in the place where [ at 
present reside, not a dozen miles from 
town. It so happens that we have no less 
than five clergyman resident in the place ; 
but they are so possessed with the absurd 
notion that the Church Missionary Society 
has a seasoning of dissent in its composi- 
tion, that we have not been able to obtain 
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their concurrence in our object ; and this 
has prevented many, who plume thein- 
selves upon their Churchmanship, from 
supporting our unexceptionable Church 
Society. In contrast, however, to this con- 
fined and jealous principle, and to dis- 
play the beauty of a truly enlarged and 
liberal heart, I relate the circumstance, 
that one of our kind and zealous ladies, 
who undertook to canvass the place for 
subscriptions, called on a pious tradesman 
in the town, who is not a Churchman. On 
entering, she said,—‘ I wait on you, sir, 
from the Church Missionary Society late- 
ly established here, because I have un- 
dertaken to call at every house in my 
division; but as I believe you are nota 
Churchinan, I cannot presume to calculate 
upon your subscription; and, though we 
are happy to receive support from any one, 
I ought not, perhaps, to expect it from you ; 
and, therefore, having fulfilled my engage- 
ment by calling, I will now cheerfully take 
my leave.’ ‘Stop, madam,’ said he, ‘I 
cannot suffer you to go away thus. It is 
true,’ he added, ‘ we have a Missionary So- 
ciety of our own; but when I consider 
how long I have lived in this place, and 
how little, comparatively has been done 
ere in a religious point of view, until the 
formation of your missionary Society, I ain 
truly thankful te God for his goodness ; 
and you shall take the names of my wife 
and daughter, as humble but cheerful con- 
tributors.” While he yet spake, ‘the 
springs which were in his head,’ (as John 
Bunyan says of his Pilgrim while gazing 
on the Cross,) ‘the springs which were in 
his head ¢id send the waters down his 
cheeks; and he thus gave evidence of the 
reality of that Christian principle which 
possessed and enlarged his heart. You 
recollect that our Saviour, after relating an 
interesting anecdote respecting a Certain 
benevolent and noble-minded character, 
added, ‘and he was a Samaritan.’ In like 
manner, ladies and gentlemen, allow me 
to say,—Thus and thus, as I have related, 
did this noble-minded Christian, just re- 
ferred to—and he was a Wesleyan. I 
shall not, however, do justice to my story, 
or to the Church of England, if Ido not 
mention that the lady referred to, after re- 
ceiving the good man’s subscription, said, 
‘Now, sir, as you have been so kind and 
‘iberal towards our Society, you must allow 
iné to give a testimony of my good-will to- 
wards yours.’ On which she insisted upon 


lis accepting a present from her own 
purse for the Wesleyan Missionary So- 
ciety. 

It is remarkable, that an accusation 
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brought against us by one of the five cler- 
gymen I have referred to, was, that by in- 
stituting our Missionary Socicty, we have 
raised a ‘ bad spirit in the place.’ Now, if 
what I have related as having occurred be- 
tween this lady and the worthy tradesman 
be an example of the bad spirit referred 
to, it must be one of so peculiar a kind, 
that I am bad enough myself to wish that 
the said evil spirit would go and take to 
himself seven other spirits, by the same rule 
as bad, and as much worse than himself 
as he pleases, and return to dwell among 


us.” 





The following computation of the number of 
Christians of each century, since the Christian 
era, we translate from the Notes annexed to an 
eulogy of the late Rev. Jolin Owen, Secretary oi 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, published 
in the Report of the Paris Bible Society ; it is 
from the pen of M. Laffon de Ladehat. 


Ist Century, - . 500,000 
2d : . . 2,000,000 
3d - . . 5,000,000 
4th - - - 10,000,000 
5th : . : 15,000,000 
6th . : . 30,000,000 
7th - - - 25,080,000 
8th - . - 30,000,000 
Gih - . - 40,000,000 
10th - - . 50,000,000 
llth - . - 60,000,000 
12th - . - 70,000,000 
13th - > . 75,000,000 
14th - - - 80,000,000 
15th - . - 100,000,000 
16th - - - 125,000,000 
17th - . - 155,000,000 
18th - - . 200,000,000 


M. Lafion estimates the population of the Globe 
as follows : 

2,500,000 Jews ; number stationary. 
200,000,000 Christians ; No. increasing rapid! 
140,000,000 Mahometans ; No. prob’ly decreas'g 
657,500,000 Heathen, various religions decreas'y 
1,000,000,000 Total population of the earth. 

The subdivision of the number of Christiang 
may be estimated as foilows : 

90,000,000 Roman Catholics. 
35,000,000 Greek Church. 
75,000,000 Dissenters from both Romans & Gks 








200,000,000 

Since the year 1800, up to which time tie 
above computation is made, the number of Chris- 
tians lias increased very rapidly, in all parts ot 
the Globe. Nearly 1000 Bible Societies, parent 
or auxiliary, are spreading the sacred book with- 
in the circle of their influence. The Evangeli- 
cal Missions who, in 1800, had but 157 stations, 
placed in almost all parts of the globe, had in 
1821, two hundred and fifily-two ; and the num- 
ber is still greater at the present time. Thei: 
revenues exceeded, in 1819, one hundred and 
eight thousand pounds sterling. To these means 
must be added the efforts of the Roman Church 
by her missionaries ; the editions of the Bibi: 
printed, and their use since the commencemes 
of the present cenatury.— fel. Chre 
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For the Religious Intelligencer. 
POETRY. 
And his face did shine as the sun.—Matt. xvii, 2. 


Tiere is a countenance more bright 
Than al! the orbs on high, 
And, iu that pure and Heavenly Light) 
Blest would I five, and happy die ; 
For there no worldly cares would rise, 
No tai:hiess bodings for to-morrow ; 
And tears, should tears bedew these eyes, 
Would have no taint of sorrow. 
it frowns, and like the lightnings gleam, 
Strikes terror to my breast; 
And ail tie lights of nature seem 
In the same garb of vengeance drest. 
Struck guilty, these affrighted eyes 
Down to the gloomy earth are driven, 
Nor dare the impious balls arise. 
To meet the Light of Heaven. 


But when the smiles of love return, 
‘To rescue from despair, 
How does the heart with rapture burn, 
And long to bask forever there. 
Faith, then, is almost lost in sight, 
And Hope, in sweet fruition vanished ;_ 
And Charity beams with such light, 
That every doubt is banished. 
O could my heart enjoy the sweets, 
That in those features shine, 
Notall who walk the Heavenly streets, 
Could boast of joys surpassing mine ; 
tn vain the world with all its woes, 
And all the toils that sin has given, 
fn vain might Hell’s black hosts oppose ,— 
That smile itseif is Heaven ! Hupson. 


Let infidels vead the Bible they 
oppose. 


‘* Mr. Bopert Arrkin, a book-seller of Phila- 
jelphia, was the first person who printed a Bible 
sathatecity. Hewasa Scotch Seceder, and an 
eminently pious man. While he hept a book- 
store, a person called on him, and inquired if he 
had Puine’s Age of Reason for sale. Ue told him 
he had not; but having entered into conversa- 
tion with him, and found he was an infidel, he 
rold him he hada better book than Paine’s Age of 

teason, which he usually sold for a dollar, but 
would tend it to him if he would promise to read 
i¢; and ifafter he had actualiy read it, he did not 
think it worth a dollar he would take it again. 
fhe man consented; and Mr. Aitkin put a dib/e 
nto hishands. He smiled when he found what 
nook lhe had engaged to read, but he said he 
would perform his engagement. He did so: and 
When he had finished the perusal he came back 
to Mr. Aitkin, and expressed the deepest grati- 
tude for his recommendation of the book, saying 
it had made him what he was not before—a hap- 
py maa, for he had found in ita Saviour, and the 
way of salvation. Mr. Aitkin rejoiced in the 
event, and had the satisfaction of knowing that 
the Reader of the Bible, trom that day to the end 
of histife, supported the character of a consistent 
Christian, and died witha hope full of immor- 
rality.--- Teachers’ Magazine. 


PREACHING. 


In preaching there are diflerent ways of doing 
the same thing, and that with success and accep. 
tance. We see this in the apostles themseives, 
‘They not only preached Christ in different ways ; 
but, what is more, they could noi do this like one 
another. ‘They declare this faci themselves ; and 
acknowledge the grace of God in their respective 
silts. Our beloved brother Paul writes, -ays St 
Poser, according to the wisdom given unto him. But 
there are Peters, in our days, who would say— 
* Paul is too learned. Away with these things, 
which are hard to be understood. He should be 
more simple. I dislike all this reasoning.” And 
there are Pauls, who would say, *‘ Peter 1s rash 
and unguarded. He should put a -urb on his im- 
petuosity.”” And there are Johus.wio would say, 
* They should both discharge their ofiice in my 
soft and winning manner. No good will come ot 
this fire and noise.” Nothing of this sort ! Eaci) 
hath kis proper gift of God ; one afler this manner, 
und another after that: and each seems onty de- 
sirous to occupy fuithfully till his Master come, 
leaving his brethren to stand or full to their own 
Master.— Cecil, 


GREEK YOUTHS. 


Four interesting youths, natives of the Grecian 
Islands, are now in this city, receiving an educa- 
tion. They were selected bythe American Mis- 
sionaries in Malta, and sent to this country by the 
permission of their relatives and friends. While 
here they are under the care and patronage of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, and their support is to be derived from 
the Christian public. There are probably indi- 
viduals, who will take a peculiar pleasure in con- 
tributing directly to defraying the charges of their 
education. The public are therefore informed 
that any donations for this purpose may be com- 
municated to Judge Baldwin, of this city, who will 
sce the money faithfully applied. — Communicated, 


Anecdote of a Christian Hindoo. 


Mr. Powley of the Church Missionary Society 
who is now in India,states the following ia his Mis- 
sionary Journal :~ 


Oct. 8, 1891.—A striking circumstances occutr- 
red the other day in Benares.—A shopkeeper, 
a Hindoo, sitting in his shop reading a Hindee 
translation of St. Matthew’s Gospel, was so mach 
affected that he began to weep bitterly ; this be- 
ing observed by another Hindoo, he was grossly 
aftronted aud abused ; “ because,” said the other, 
** being a Hindoo, he should not pay so much at- 
tention and regard to Christians’ books, and be 
thus affected, while neglecting to attend to his 
vwn Shasters.” This undeserved treatment so 
aggravated the man, that a quarrel ensued ; and 
he was about taking the offender before a magis- 
trate. At this moment a native Christian hap- 
pening to pass, heard the particulars: he exhovt- 
ed the complainant to forbearance and resigna- 
tion, by reminding him of what Christ, whose 
gospel he was reading, had endured for sinners, 
without returning evil for evil. The Seriptures, 
we sec,are neither distributed aor perused in yain. 
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